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IV. — The Admetus of Euripides viewed in Relation to the 
Admetus of Tradition. 

By Prof. HERMAN LOUIS EBELING, 

MIAMI UNIVERSITY. 

The main difficulty that presents itself to the student of 
Euripides' Alcestis is the character of Admetus. Mr. Way 1 
says it was noble to the Athenians, and remarks that "the 
modern view is diametrically opposed to that of the Athenian 
audience." Mr. Verrall 2 approves Browning's 3 estimate of 
it, that it was base, and contends for the proposition that 
Euripides' real aim in writing this drama was "to kill the 
legend." 

A crucial test of any theory of interpretation of Euripides' 
Alcestis will be its application to the explaining of the scene 
between Pheres and Admetus. Bergk 4 considers this scene 
mere padding and wholly out of place ; Verrall thinks that 
"the altercation leaves us, so far as the story is concerned, 
exactly where we were " ; while Paley, in his introduction, 
says : " The dispute between Admetus and Pheres is calcu- 
lated, as Hermann observes, and was very probably designed, 
to please a contentious and law-loving audience," which esti- 
mate, though containing an element of truth, is but another 
way of saying that there is no real need of this scene for the 
progress of the play. I think the solution of the difficulties 
will be found when we study the Alcestis, and especially the 
character of Admetus, with reference to the version, or ver- 
sions, of the legend that Euripides had before him when he 
wrote this play. Such a study will reveal, as I hope to show, 
that Euripides' purpose was not determined solely by aesthetic 
considerations ; but he introduced, very artistically indeed, a 
criticism of the character of the traditional Admetus, which 

1 The Tragedies of Euripides, Appendix. 8 Balaustion's Adventure. 

2 Euripides the Rationalist, p. 102. * Gr. Lit. III., p. 497. 
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revealed how base he had been in allowing his wife, Alcestis, 
to die for him. With consummate art, the poet uses this 
criticism to portray the priceless value of a faithful and lov- 
ing wife, and teaches the lesson : that however dear life may 
be, yet to be determined to live at any cost, even to the sacri- 
fice of those who are nearest and dearest, is base and unworthy 
of a true man. But to leave the matter in this state would 
have been disastrous to the success of the play. Hence, 
Euripides shows that Admetus, notwithstanding his coward- 
ice, had his good points, and especially brings out his love of 
hospitality, and finally lets him see the meanness of which he 
has been guilty, both as regards his wife and his parents, 
thus presenting to the auditors an excellent object lesson. 
Admetus is then a different man. And so Browning 1 lets 
Heracles recognize the change in these words : 

" — knew his friend 
Planted firm foot, now, on the loathly thing 
That was Admetus late ! ' Would die,' he knew, 
Ere let the reptile raise its crest again." 

Viewed in the manner outlined above, the scene between 
Admetus and Pheres appears as a vital part of the drama, a 
climax that had to be reached in order to produce the desired 
change in Admetus' character. The following study aims to 
show the correctness of the theory outlined above, and will 
add something, I hope, to the understanding of this much- 
discussed tragedy. 

It has been known that Phrynichus wrote an Alcestis, and 
generally believed that Euripides imitated it ; but it does not 
appear that this information has been used to any large ex- 
tent in order to throw light on Euripides' treatment of the 
legend. This neglect is probably due to the scanty informa- 
tion we have of Phrynichus' Alcestis. Now, however, new light 
has been thrown on the whole subject by U. v. Wilamowitz, 2 
who has shown in his Isyllos that the Alcestis legend was 
the sequel to the Asclepius-Coronis myth, which Pindar told 

1 Balaustion's Adventure. 

2 Philol. Unters. by Kiessling and von W.-M. : Isyllos von Epidauros. 
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in his third Pythian ode. U. v. Wilamowitz has, moreover, 
gathered together the fragmentary notices of these legends 
from Apollodorus, Hyginus, etc., sifted his material, and then 
reconstructed the hypothesis of an epic poem, which probably 
originated at Delphi, and whose purpose was the glorification 
of the god Apollo. This epic formed part of the Hesiodic 
Eoeae, and was probably the oldest literary version of the 
legend. This became the source from which Pindar, Phry- 
nichus, Euripides, and artists drew, and we have now at our 
command a means of judging the later compositions, which 
was not available as long as this legendary material remained 
fragmentary and indefinite in character. When we consider 
the purpose of the poem and its epic style, we can understand 
how the narration of Alcestis' sacrifice was possible without 
throwing the odium of the Euripidean drama on Admetus. 
U. v. Wilamowitz 1 says, in regard to Admetus' love of life : 
" Es ist f est zu halten, dass im epos, in der sage, die anstos- 
sigkeit schwindet, weil dort die ethischen consequenzen des 
mythos nicht gezogen werden." 

Omitting the first part of the hypothesis of the epic, which 
contains the Coronis-Asclepius myth, I shall cite merely the 
Alcestis legend as U. v. Wilamowitz gives it : 

" Wol wendete Letos f iirbitte die verstossung in den Tartaros 
von Apollons haupte, aber aus dem himmel ward er verstossen 
und muste ein grosses jahr knechtesdienste bei einem ster- 
blichen tun. so kam er zu Admetos von Pherai und weidete 
ihm seine herden, am ufer des boebeischen sees, da wo er 
einst Koronis fand, Koronis begrub. Admetos war ein 
milder herr, und des gottlichen hirten gnade liess die herden 
wunderbar gedeihen. er spannte auch die wilden tiere des 
Pelion waldes unter Admetos' joch, als dieser sich die braut 
aus dem nahen Iolkos holte, die ihr vater nur dem freier zu 
geben gelobt hatte, der mit solchem gespanne kame. wider 
ertonten hochzeitslieder iiber dem boebeischen see, und Phoi- 
bos, der den Ischys erschlagen, stand segnend dem Admetos 
zur seite. und doch wandelte sich der segen in fluch. die 

1 I.e. Isyllos, p. 69. 
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grimme herrin von Pherai (Bpin<o), welche Koronis totete, 
sandte dem Admetos ein grassliches zeichen ihres grolles, 
weil er ihr zu opfern vergessen hatte. ein knauel schlangen 
fand er im brautgemache. Apollon deutete den willen der 
schwester: sie forderte des brautigams leben, und nur zur 
annahme eines ersatzes vermochten sie die bitten des bruders 
zu bestimmen. aber wo diesen ersatz finden ? als der ent- 
scheidende tag herankam, da versagten sich vater und mutter, 
auf der sehwelle des grabes ; nur Alkestis, die bliihende gattin, 
gab fur Admetos ihr junges leben hin. so hatte sich das 
schlangenzeichen im brautgemache doch erfiillt. und wider 
ward ein bliihendes plotzlich aus leben lieben hoffen dahin- 
gerafftes weib zu grabe getragen, wider ein opfer der Artemis, 
die grausamkeit der gottheit ist nicht ewig. als zauberkunst 
[des Asklepios] den bann des todes brechen wollte, schritt 
Zeus selbst ein : als die gattenliebe sich selbst dahingiebt, 
demutigen sinnes der gewalt der gottin sich beugend da 
schreitet die gottliche gnade ein. die herrin des totenreichs 
(auch eine Bpifito, oder vielmehr wider die Bpifiay) sandte 
Alkestis wider zum lichte empor. — Apollon ist gereinigt, 
Artemis ist versohnt, gesegnet vor alien menschen leben 
Admetos und Alkestis in gliick und frieden, und in dem 
geschlechte von helden, das ihnen enstammt, lebt der gott- 
liche segen fort bis auf diesen tag." 

The Admetus of the epic invites our sympathies ; we look 
upon him as the favorite of Apollo and grieve with him at 
being made the object of Artemis' displeasure. This is the 
Admetus that was widely known, the hero that with Apollo's 
aid drove a chariot drawn by a lion and a wild boar, as he 
was represented on the famous throne of Apollo at Amyclae. 1 

U. v. Wilamowitz 2 shows us that Euripides depended to a 
certain extent on this Hesiodic poem. He says, in referring 
to Euripides : " Wer die weise des dichters kennt, muss den 
bericht des Apollon, der die exposition des dramas gibt, als 
recapitulation der poetischen darstellung ansehen, welche fur 
die sage kanonisch war, auf der er seine eigene erfindung, 
die folgende tragoedie, aufbauen wollte. denn die knecht- 

1 Paus. III. 18, 16. 2 lc. hyllos, p. 65. 
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schaft Apolls durch den tod der Kyklopen, und diese durch 
den tod des Asklepios zu begriinden, hatte fur sein stuck gar 
keine bedeutung, folglich hat er dies aus seiner quelle ent- 
lehnt. es fehlt aber auch im drama selbst nicht an hindeu- 
tungen auf die hesiodische Eoee." 

Having pointed this out, he continues (p. 66) : " dass wir 
aber nicht etwa dessen geist-und gemiit-und humorvolles 
drama auf Hesiods anregung zuriickfiihren diirfen, lehrt am 
besten der gegensatz der stimmung. die betrunkenen Moiren, 
der betrunkene Herakles, der plumpe Thanatos gehoren in 
eine andere sphaere als Koronis Asklepios und die fiirbitte 
der Leto : das sind dramatisch, nicht episch — stofnich wirk- 
same motive, die Euripides von Phrynichos, aus dem bur- 
lesken drama, aufgenommen hat." 

At first sight one might credit Euripides with the introduc- 
tion of these dramatic elements. Indeed, I shall attempt to 
show that this is a fact in the case of Heracles. As regards 
the episode of Apollo's duping the Fates after having plied 
them with wine, we find this referred to in Aeschylus' Eumen- 
ides (vv. 173, 723 ff.), that is to say, long before the produc- 
tion of Euripides' Alcestis. That Euripides borrowed his 
Thanatos from Phrynichus we know from Servius' commen- 
tary to Virgil's Aeneid, IV. 694. Here, it is true, the name 
Phrynichus was restored from the corrupt text by Otto Jahn 1 ; 
but this correction, I think, has been universally approved. 

That Phrynichus did actually write an Alcestis we know 
from Hesychius, who has preserved the only fragment of the 
play extant under the word aOaixfies, where we read : <t>|Owt^o? 
' AXkijcttiBi cra>fia 8' adapfies yvioBovrjrov reipei, for which Bergk 2 
proposes yvioSfirjTov rijpei. As corrected, these words could 
have been spoken when Alcestis was restored to her husband. 

1 Rhein. Mus. vol. 9, p. 625. 

2 Gr. Lit. III. 498. Dr. Hayley suggested to me that the words in Hesychius 
imply a severe struggle to have taken place. This, I admit, would favor the view 
that Heracles had played a part in Phrynichus' tragedy and may be the direct evi- 
dence (cf. p. 74) that v. Wilamowitz claims for this view. Yet, on reflection, one 
hesitates to accept the words as they stand; they would mean that Alcestis her- 
self was roughly handled, and the words yvioS6rqTov relpei individually and 
together seem strange and unnatural as applied to Alcestis. 
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We recognize in this manner a second and still more im- 
portant source on which Euripides depended. 

Phrynichus especially would be the poet we should credit 
with the discovery of this subject for tragedy. Not only was 
he reputed to have been the first to introduce female charac- 
ters into the drama ; he was famous among the early poets 
for the pathetic character of his plays as we can learn from 
the words of Plutarch (Quaest. Conv. 1. 1. 5): <$>pvvi'xov teal 
Ala^vXov rrjV rpaycpSiav ek /xvOovs ical irdQr) irpoayovTwv. 

This is borne out by what we know of his Capture of Mile- 
tus and the PJwenissae. The latter piece, which was imitated 
by Aeschylus in his Persae, shows us what excellent taste Phry- 
nichus displayed in his choice of subjects, for which we have 
also the testimony of Aristophanes, who says (Birds, 749) : 
evOev wcrirep f\ /xeXirra <I> pvvij(p<; d/xflpoo-icov fieXewv aire/SoWeTO 
Kapirov, del fyepwv yXvicelav cpBdv. The Alcestis legend offered 
a beautiful and pathetic subject, one that was eminently 
adapted to a representation by means of choric songs, con- 
sequently highly suitable for a tragedy of a kind that we 
should expect of Phrynichus. In Euripides' Alce-stis the 
choric songs occupy but a little more than one-fifth of the 
play, 1 whereas if we examine the Suppliants of Aeschylus as 
an example of the older style of tragedy, we shall find that 
the choric songs there occupy nearly one-half of the total, 
and it is probable that still more space was given to the 
chorus in Phrynichus' tragedies ; as we may learn from the 
words of Aristotle, who says in his Problem. XIX. 31 : Aid 
tL oi irepX ^pvvtj^ov fjcrav fiaXXov /xeXoirotoi ; 7} Bid to ttoX- 
XairXdo-ia elvat roVe to p,e\r) t&v /xerpaiv ev rats TpayaSiais ; 

Bearing in mind the reputation Phrynichus enjoyed in his 
own time and even at a later date, we feel assured that he 
succeeded in producing a tragedy beautiful in its kind. But 
U. v. Wilamowitz speaks of it as a burlesque, and so it might 
appear when the " drunken Moirai, drunken Herakles " (as 
U. v. Wilamowitz puts it) and "awkward Thanatos " are con- 
trasted with Coronis, Asclepius, and Leto. Yet it is hard to 

1 Bergk, Gr. Lit. III., p. 143. 
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believe that Phrynichus selected such a beautiful subject for 
his lyrical drama merely to compose a burlesque ; especially 
when we consider that his reputation depended on his trage- 
dies not on his success with the satyr drama, in which style 
of composition he was surpassed by others. 1 At the same 
time a certain amount of " horseplay " may still have adhered 
to the tragedy of Phrynichus' age, although it was rapidly 
being raised to the lofty plane that it was destined to 
occupy. 

As was seen, we have but slight knowledge of Phrynichus' 
Alcestis, yet we may obtain a clearer and fuller conception 
of the play by a study of the material at our disposal, espe- 
cially as Phrynichus' tragedy lay between the Hesiodic epic 
and Euripides' drama, deriving from the former and itself a 
source for the latter. 

U. v. Wilamowitz pointed out that Phrynichus substituted 
Death and the Fates 2 in place of Artemis, whereby a tragic 
element was introduced instead of the accidental circumstance 
of Admetus' forgetting to sacrifice to Artemis. But Phry- 
nichus did more than make these substitutions : he invented 
the story that Apollo succeeded in duping the Fates after 
having plied them with wine. This novel idea must have 
been brought out effectively, if not in a scene, then by means 
of narrative. Not only does Euripides refer to it twice in the 
prologue to the Alcestis and in vv. 222-3 i hut Aeschylus 
mentions it twice in the Eumenides as follows, vv. 17 1-2 : 

irapa. vofxxm Ota>v /Jporca. pxv Tiutv, 
iraXaiycvtls Si Moipas (f>0t<rdi, 

and again in vv. 723 ff., where the following dialogue takes 
place between the chorus and Apollo : 

Xo. Toiavr ISpaous koX $>£pr]Tos Iv 8dp-ois • 
Moipas «ra<ras a.<f>diTov<; falvai /Sporous. 

1 This was written before I saw A. Schone's address Uber die Alkestis des 
Euripides, Kiel, 1895, ' n which he also rejects U. v. Wilamowitz' characteriza- 
tion of Phrynichus' Alcestis as a burlesque. 

2 Schone's objections (/.c.) to U. v. Wilamowitz' inference in regard to the 
Fates are not convincing from my point of view. 
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hit. ovkovv Suouov tov (riftovr litpytriiv, 

Xo. <tw toi TraXatav Siai>o/ai)v Kara(f>6icrai 
oiva) irapj/7raTj/(ras dpx a ' a s &ds. 

This throws a great deal of light on Phrynichus' play. It 
shows us that his Alcestis began at an earlier stage in the 
legend than that of Euripides, and was for that reason more 
truly an Alcestis. Phrynichus' play must have opened at 
some point before Alcestis had formed her resolution to die 
for her husband, for this must have been subsequent to the 
changing of the decree of the Fates by Apollo. Having 
gained this vantage ground, what is more natural than to 
suppose that Phrynichus represented the marriage of Adme- 
tus and Alcestis as celebrated with procession and marriage 
songs? Perhaps the lines in Euripides' Alcestis, 915 ff. roVe 
fiev trevKait; avv TlijXidcnv %vv ff vfievaioi<! ecrreixov earn k.t.X. 
reflect such a scene in Phrynichus' tragedy rather than the 
epic version. 

Apollo's friendship must of course have been explained ; 
possibly in a prologue. 

The knowledge of Admetus' approaching death was prob- 
ably revealed in the tragedy just as it was in the epic ; that 
is to say, Apollo did not foresee it. In the epic version we 
learn that a coil of snakes found in the bridal couch was 
the first intimation of the impending doom. In the tragedy 
the revelation may well have been made by Thanatos, who 
appeared on the scene just as he does in the Alcestis of 
Euripides, and, as in the latter play, was met by Apollo, the 
protector of the household. Apollo argues with Thanatos, 
causes delay, and then goes to meet the Fates. The story 
of his giving them wine and persuading them to allow a 
substitute was perhaps related, and that by Apollo himself. 
We are told that he deceived them. Wherein did the deceit 
lie ? Perhaps it was merely because the ancient unchanging 
nature of these goddesses had been for once overcome. Per- 
haps, because they had been persuaded to accept the life of 
an old person or of a young woman for the life of a vigorous 
young king. 
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The announcement of the changed decree of the Fates 
was probably made at the same time that the doom that im- 
pended over Admetus was revealed. To have made known 
the original decree and, at a later point, the change effected 
through the intercession of Apollo, as seems to have been 
the case in the epic, would have been decidedly weaker in 
tragic effect. 1 

The above announcement would be followed by the decla- 
ration of Alcestis that she was resolved to die for her hus- 
band. How Admetus received this mark of devotion is of 
course impossible to say, yet it seems clear that it would 
have been out of harmony with the rest of the play to make 
him appear either ridiculous or base. As there was little 
acting and character-drawing on the one hand and much 
space given to the chorus and the manifestations of divine 
power on the other, we can see how easily Admetus could 
escape censure either expressed or implied, while all eyes 
were fastened on Alcestis and every one listened to the lam- 
entations of the chorus. The appearance of Thanatos and 
Alcestis' death would be followed by dirges and the funeral. 
Finally the decision of the gods to permit Alcestis to return 

1 This view seems borne out by a wall painting from Herculaneum, one of sev- 
eral similar productions, which represents, according to Petersen's interpretation 
{Arch. Zlg., 1863) as given in Baumeister's Denkm'dler, Admetus receiving infor- 
mation from a messenger from Delphi of the conditions on which his life may be 
spared. Admetus is the centre of attraction, as would be natural if it was the 
first intimation received of his near death. With a sad and pensive air he sits 
resting his head on his hand, while next to him we see Alcestis with bridal veil, 
who has tenderly placed her arm about him, so as to suggest that she is forming 
her resolve to die for him. The remaining figures of the painting may be inter- 
preted as Admetus' parents, Alcestis' maid, and, in the background, Apollo. 
Baumeister remarks that the announcement of the sad news on the wedding-day 
is a thoroughly tragic conception. Who conceived it? Baumeister mentions the 
names of Phrynichus and Sophocles. But Sophocles did not write an Alcestis, as 
Robert and U. v. Wilamowitz conclude from the words of the hypothesis ( Eur. Ale.) : 
Trap' oiSertptp iceirai t) hvSottoUo., hence we look with more eagerness to Phry- 
nichus as the possible author. Certainly the main conception of these paintings 
corresponds admirably with the outline of Phrynichus' tragedy as I have endeav- 
ored to sketch it. Some have objected to the reference of the above paintings 
to the Alcestis legend; yet this interpretation has met with most favor (cf. 
Baumeister, Denkmaler ; Helbig, Wandegemaldt der . . . Stadte Campaniens ; 
Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encycl^). 
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to life could be announced by Apollo. And, as she came on 
the scene again led by Hermes, who restored her to Admetus, 
the play could reach a fitting close with a paean sung in honor 
of Apollo. 

At this point it may be well to examine the question 
whether Heracles' part in the play was the invention of 
Euripides, or whether he adopted this character together 
with Thanatos from Phrynichus. 

U. v. Wilamowitz, in a note, 1 makes the statement that we 
have direct evidence for the latter view. Schone 2 very 
properly denies the existence of direct evidence ; but thinks 
it probable that the struggle between Heracles and Thanatos 
formed a part of Phrynichus' play. Bergk, 3 on the other 
hand, thinks the introduction of Heracles the invention of 
Euripides, and I shall try to show that this is the true view. 

If the struggle between Heracles and Thanatos was a 
feature in Phrynichus' tragedy, then we should have seen 
the strange spectacle of the god Apollo employing strata- 
gem, by which he gains the concession of a possible ransom 
for Admetus' life, and in the same play, a little later, Heracles, 
who was only a demigod, boldly wresting this very ransom 
out of the grasp of Thanatos who was executing the decree 
of the Fates. In Euripides' Alcestis the duping of the Fates 
and the consequent rescue of Admetus from death are things 
of the past, which are merely mentioned ; hence the saving 
of Alcestis' life seems here altogether appropriate. For the 
same reason we are not offended at Apollo's leaving the 
rescue in Euripides' tragedy to Heracles, especially as Phoe- 
bus disappears from the scene after the prologue and we 
no longer think of him as an active participant. Now we 
should ask : Did Heracles in Phrynichus' Alcestis act upon 
the bidding of Apollo or not ? If not, and had Heracles 
been introduced in a haphazard way, and had he performed his 
brave deed after Apollo's show of a low kind of diplomacy, 
it would have placed Apollo in an absurd light, even had 
he not been prominent in the play. Nor is it likely that his 

1 Isyttos, p. 66. Cf. p. 69, note. 2 lot. tit. 8 Gr. Lit. III., p. 498. 
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duping the Fates would have been regarded as so remark- 
able when related together with Heracles' victory over 
Death. Are we then to suppose that Heracles acted upon 
Apollo's bidding ? This would not fully remove the absurd 
contrast just mentioned ; would add bad faith on the part of 
Apollo in his dealing with the Fates, and would, moreover, 
add the difficulty of accounting for the connection between 
Apollo and Heracles. In Euripides' Alcestis the connec- 
tion is very loose. Apollo prophesies that such an one shall 
come to rescue Alcestis ; but there is no indication that 
Apollo had anything to do with Heracles' coming. Yet 
the prophecy in Euripides' Alcestis serves its purpose, as it 
occurs in the prologue where we expect some information 
as to the coming events. It would have been different 
in Phrynichus' Alcestis, where the prophecy would have 
occurred in the middle of the play and would have seemed 
ridiculous, as we should there expect Apollo to act for him- 
self. 

A totally different reason for denying that Heracles played 
a part in Phrynichus' Alcestis is the length of the play. We 
have seen that Phrynichus' tragedy began at an earlier stage 
in the legend than the Alcestis of Euripides, and the outline 
given of Phrynichus' play shows how it could have had 
sufficient length without the Heracles' episodes. Now the 
large space devoted to choric songs made it take a longer 
time to produce the earlier tragedies than was required for 
a later play of an equal number of verses. 1 Although Euripi- 
des' Alcestis has but 1 163 verses, yet even so it is longer than 
any one of the extant plays of Aeschylus, excepting the 
Agamemnon. We may conclude then that the length of 
Phrynichus' Alcestis, if anything, was less than that of 
Euripides' Alcestis, and there was no room for Heracles. 

All of these difficulties are removed by assuming that 
Hermes brought Alcestis back to Admetus, just as he must 
have done in the epic version. He was the psychagogus 
who needed no introduction. Hermes could naturally take 

1 Bergk, Gr. Lit. III., p. 143. 
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a part in Phrynichus' play where Apollo and Thanatos ap- 
peared so much in action and the Fates were at least promi- 
nent behind the scenes. In Euripides, on the other hand, 
everything is humanized. Apollo and Thanatos, it is true, 
appear in the prologue ; but it would have acted against the 
spirit of the play to let them appear again. Heracles, there- 
fore, is as necessary to Euripides' play as he was out of place 
in the tragedy of Phrynichus. 1 

But not only by contrasting Heracles with Hermes is the 
human character of Euripides' Alcestis brought out ; we see 
this even more when we recognize that Heracles occupies the 
position that Apollo held in Phrynichus' play : We have 
seen that the legend told by the epic poem glorified the 
god Apollo. Phrynichus based his Alcestis directly on the 
epic and naturally kept closer to this source than Euripides, 
who depended more immediately on Phrynichus himself and 
wrote in a different age and with a different spirit. Con- 
sequently we find Apollo a far more important character in 
Phrynichus' Alcestis than in that of Euripides. He not only 
appeared there as the guardian angel of the household and 
messenger of sad news and joyful ; but he brought about the 
change of the Fates' decree, on which the whole play hinged. 
In Euripides' Alcestis, on the other hand, it is Heracles on 
whom the denouement of the tragedy depends. In the pro- 
logue, it is true, Apollo is introduced as the savior and pro- 
tector of the household ; but it is probable that we see here 
merely a reflection of certain features of the older tragedy. 
Beyond this scene Apollo is felt only in an indefinite way to 
be guarding over the welfare of Admetus. The real savior 
is Heracles and as such he is recognized by Admetus towards 
the end of the play, who says (v. 1 1 3 8 ), "Thou only hast 
restored my fortunes." 2 

If now we consider Heracles in connection with Admetus, 
we shall find further reasons for believing that Euripides 
invented his part. For, as I have already pointed out, 

1 Perhaps we may see a reference to the Hermes of Phrynichus in Eur. Ale, 
v. 1 128: oil tpvxa-yvybv r6vS* i-roi^tTw %4vov. 

2 Way's translation. 
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Euripides made Admetus the chief character in his play. 
Heracles is therefore important for bringing out a brighter 
side in Admetus' character by enabling him to display his 
hospitality and so to stand forth indirectly, at least, as the 
cause of Alcestis' restoration to life, all of which agrees 
admirably with the plot of Euripides' play. 

It is usually assumed that hospitality is the virtue for 
which the traditional Admetus was famous, yet, it would 
seem, without good reason. The relation between Admetus 
and Apollo was that of lord and servant or mortal and god, 
and it was his piety that won the favor of Apollo, who 
said (Eur. Ale. v. 10): ocriov yap avSpbi oaios wv eTvyxavov, 
and in Aeschylus' Ettmejiides (v. 725): ovkovv Bticaiov rbv 
aefiovr euepyerelv; 

The epic, we know, represented the resurrection of Alces- 
tis as a reward for her own noble sacrifice. Phrynichus, as I 
have tried to show, adhered to the same motive. Euripides, 
on the other hand, made Admetus the character of chief in- 
terest, and though he painted his weakness in glaring colors, 
yet showed that he was not without his good sides. But it 
was not the piety of the old Admetus that is made promi- 
nent, but an ingrained hospitality, which asserts itself even 
against reason and is expressed by Admetus in these words, 
according to Way's translation : " But mine halls have not 
learnt | To thrust away nor to dishonour guests." Upon 
which the chorus begin the beautiful eulogy : 

" Halls thronged of the guests ever welcome, O dwelling 
Of a hero, forever the home of the free." 

That Euripides should have been the one to attribute the 
virtue of hospitality to Admetus of Pherae is of special inter- 
est when we remember that Admetus, king of the Molossians 
in the year 469 B.C., when Euripides was a boy of about 
eleven years of age, showed hospitality to Themistocles, and 
that under circumstances that would impress this act deeply 
on the minds of the Athenians. And perhaps it was this 
very reminiscence that prompted Euripides to extend the 
boundaries of the king of Pherae westward over the moun- 
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tains to the land of the Molossians as we read in the words 
of Way's translation (Eur. Ale. 592) : 

" By Molossian marches, far away, 
The borders lie of his golden grain." 

For the sake of clearness I give here a brief analysis of 
what we might assume Phrynichus' Alcestis to have been : 

I. Apollo explains his relations to Admetus, and the coming mar- 
riage festival. 

II. Thanatos appears to carry off Admetus, but is checked by 
Apollo, who goes off to meet the Fates. 

III. The chorus celebrate the marriage of Admetus and Alcestis 
with procession and marriage songs. 

IV. Apollo, having meanwhile deceived the Fates into permitting 
a substitute, startles the assembled merry-makers with the announce- 
ment of the impending doom of Admetus, as well as of his success 
in persuading the Fates. Consternation and sorrow ensue. Admetus 
is the centre of interest, and naturally so, as the thought of a willing 
substitute is at first remote from their thoughts. 

V. Alcestis resolves to die for her husband, and draws to herself 
the sympathy of all. Her praises are sung. 

VI. Thanatos appears with sword to claim her. Alcestis dies. 

VII. The chorus sing funeral dirges. Funeral or at least a carry- 
ing-out of Alcestis. 

VIII. The gods relent and Apollo proclaims the fact of the resur- 
rection. Songs of joy. 

IX. Hermes appears leading Alcestis. A closing paean in honor 
of Apollo. 

This sketch enables us to realize how prominent the cho- 
ruses must have been in Phrynichus' Alcestis, and how little 
space could have been given to character-drawing. 

Especially would the prominent part taken by the gods 
in the play leave human motives undeveloped. Conse- 
quently, we can understand how Admetus' acquiescence in 
the sacrifice of his wife need not have been made a matter 
of criticism, so that he would still appear, as in the epic, a 
hero deserving of respect. 
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That Admetus was a favorite character is shown 1 not only 
by reference to him in literature, but also by representations 
of him in art. On the Francois vase he is pictured as a par- 
ticipant in the Calydonian Hunt, on the Chest of Cypselus 
he appears as a bold boxer, and frequently, in scenes derived 
from the Alcestis legend, he plays a part that was prominent 
and without a suspicion of satire. The question naturally 
arises here : Is there no indication that Admetus' popularity 
suffered before the production of Euripides' Alcestis? In 
answer to which many would point to the skolion of Praxilla, 
who flourished 450 b.c. This reads as follows : 2 

'AS/ijjTOV \6yov & 'raipe, fia0a>v tovs ayaOovs <f>i\ei, 
t5)v SeiK&v B' atreypv yvoiis on 8ei\ol<; okiya j(dpi<;. 

Passing by the other interpretations for the sake of brevity, 
I call attention to the latter part of the quotation : rS>v Sei\a>v 
&' aire^ov, which is frequently referred to the cowardice of 
Admetus. Schone quotes the skolion as proof that the cow- 
ardice of Admetus had been held up to ridicule before 
the production of Euripides' Alcestis, and thinks it paved the 
way for the criticism to which Admetus is subjected in the 
latter. Notwithstanding, the reference to Admetus' coward- 
ice seems arbitrary, for the moral taught by the legend would 
rather be : cowardice is profitable inasmuch as Admetus saved 
his own life thereby and was permitted to have his wife be- 
sides. Perhaps we may simply explain the words r&v BeiXav 
8' cnre%ov as a reenforcement of the first admonition : tov<; 
ayaOovi <f>i\ei without referring them to a second person. It 
is probable, then, I think, that Admetus is indeed referred to, 
but as a<ya#d? ; that is to say, the skolion was in praise of 
Admetus, just as the Harmodius and Aristogiton skolion 
eulogized the tyrannicides ; for the traditional Admetus, as 
we have seen, must have been regarded as the type of a 
good man, who had been richly rewarded for his piety. 8 

1 Baumeister, Denkm. , article " Alkestis " ; Pauly- Wissowa, Real-Encycl., article 
" Admetos." 

2 Bergk, 21. Cf. Farnell, Greek Lyric Poetry, p. 386. 

8 Hesychius' words : 'ASii-frrov n^Xos ■ ri els 'ASjmjto? {fS6/uvop <tko\wp favors 
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We conclude that down to the time of Euripides' Alcestis 
there is no evidence of any attempt to find fault with the 
character of Admetus. This offered an admirable oppor- 
tunity to Euripides to expose the meanness of Admetus that 
was inherent in the legend. What, then, was his manner of 
doing this ? Schone believes that Euripides parodied the 
Alcestis of Phrynichus. But notwithstanding that Euripides 
borrowed certain features from his predecessor, his treatment 
of the legend, as we have seen, is almost wholly independent 
of the earlier tragedy. Nor can I believe with Schone that 
the amusement was " concentrated " in Admetus. There can 
be no doubt that Euripides' aim was to expose the weakness 
of Admetus ; but he was far from desiring to make him ap- 
pear "ridiculous" and so "kill the legend." 1 On the con- 
trary, it was his evident desire to preserve the legend in its 
essential integrity. Yet the sweet and sad scenes in which 
Alcestis figured were in danger of being overshadowed by 
the less pleasing picture of the selfish Admetus. Some such 
reasoning, I imagine, suggested to Euripides the plan of 
reforming Admetus' character. This is not a new idea. 
Browning has given forcible expression to it in his Balans- 
tion's Adventure. I am, however, not aware that any one 
has consistently interpreted the whole play with it in mind. 
It will be found that the development of Admetus' schooling 
gives consistency to the whole. This plan, moreover, enables 
Euripides to teach the important lesson that however sweet 
life may be to us, there is, nevertheless, the possibility of 
paying too dearly for it: when we sacrifice our dearest 
friends, especially a loving, true wife, or an unsullied repu- 
tation. Incidentally, he teaches the worth of a good woman, 
the rights of old age, and the virtue of hospitality. 

It is furthermore consistent with the above-described pur- 
pose that Euripides should have introduced an element of 
the comic and humorous. This I find especially in the char- 
acter of Heracles and to some extent in the Pheres scene. 

the above interpretation. The same view seems to be held in Pauly- Wissowa, 
Real-Encyl., article " Admetos." 

1 Verrall, Euripides the Rationalist, p. 102. 
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This lighter vein of comedy that appears here and there 
would not only have been necessary to make the play suit- 
able as a substitute for a satyr-drama, 1 but it is needed to 
avoid the danger of too much seriousness in a play that is 
to terminate happily. 

For a further understanding of Euripides' purpose, it is 
worth noticing that Euripides begins with the death of Alces- 
tis, whereas in Phrynichus' tragedy this occurred near the end. 
This alone made it impossible for Euripides to do justice to 
his theme if considered purely an Alcestis legend. To por- 
tray all the nobility of her soul and awaken all the sympathy 
she deserved, he should have shown the necessity of her 
sacrifice, the failure of others to respond, and exhibited her 
in the act of forming her noble resolve. But all this is 
treated as a matter of the past. The reason, however, is not 
far to seek. Beginning where he does, Euripides gains 
space to develop the character of Admetus, and, while 
rebuking his cowardice, avoids showing Admetus at his 
worst. 

Again, we should observe that Euripides deviated materi- 
ally from the earlier form of the legend in letting the day on 
which Alcestis was to die come some years after her wed- 
ding-day. The two children are proof of this. Phrynichus, 
we have seen, followed the epic in representing her death as 
happening on the wedding-day. 

But a difference of greater importance is that, although 
Alcestis dies for Admetus, she does not die on the day 
appointed for him. The following passages will show this. 
In the prologue (v. 9 ff.) Apollo says : 

" And warded still his house unto this day. 
Righteous myself, I lighted on the righteous, 
The son of Pheres : him I snatched from death, 
Cozening the Fates : to me the Sisters pledged them 
That imminent death [a&jv rbv irapatn-iV] Admetus should 

escape 
If he for ransom gave another life." 

1 Vid. The Greek Argument to Euripides' Alcestis. 
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In vv. 420 ff. Admetus says : 

" I knew it : nowise unforeseen this ill 
Hath swooped upon me : long I grieved to know it." 

And again in v. 633 Admetus says to his father: 

" Thou grieve ! — thou shouldst have grieved in my death-hour ! " 

Finally, in the dialogue between Admetus and Heracles 
(vv. 523 ff.), Admetus says : 

" Know'st not the doom whereon she needs must light ? " 
Her. " I know she pledged herself to die for thee." 
Adm. " How lives she then, if she to this consented ? " 
Her. " Mourn not thy wife ere dead ; abide the hour." 

This separation of the day of her death from that on which 
Admetus was originally destined to die has obvious advan- 
tages. As pointed out above, it would have been very awk- 
ward to rescue Alcestis immediately after having saved 
Admetus. In the older version there was no rescue of 
Alcestis ; but she was sent back from the other world be- 
cause the gods had relented. 

Besides, the death of Alcestis can now, owing to the above- 
mentioned separation, be more strikingly represented as 
happening by the decree of the Fates. Originally her own 
choice, now she is held in the grasp of unalterable destiny. 
Admetus, on the other hand, though guilty on the momen- 
tous day, is now powerless to act. A certain element of 
uncertainty as to whether she would really have to die before 
her time, though guilty of no wrong, lessens still more the 
guilt that rests upon him. Finally, the time that has elapsed 
has given him time for reflection. His words to Heracles : 
«'8a>? 8' avr ireipofirjv iraKai indicate that his conscience is 
uneasy. He is prepared for a change of heart. 

Resuming, we can now understand Euripides' purpose in 
writing his Alcestis. In the first place, it is apparent that he 
developed a side of the story that had been neglected by 
Phrynichus. For Phrynichus, following the epic, had dram- 
atized the sacrifice of Alcestis, for which purpose the wed- 
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ding-day, etc., were chosen to make her act stand out in all 
its pathetic grandeur. Her resurrection, on the other hand, 
was of less importance to Phrynichus. This gave the oppor- 
tunity to Euripides of developing this latter side of the 
legend, which might be termed "The Defeat of Death," and 
so he began with the death of Alcestis and introduced Heracles 
as her rescuer. But we must not suppose that this was his 
main theme, for indeed he gave very little attention to rep- 
resenting the actual defeat of Thanatos at the hands of 
Heracles. But the defeat of death was the setting of the 
piece, in which other ideas were elaborated. Above all, 
there was ample room here to deal with the character of 
Admetus. Euripides plainly found fault with Admetus' 
lack of manliness and subjected him to severe criticism ; but 
as has been said before, he let Admetus learn a great les- 
son, which reformed him in the end. In this way the whole 
plot rests on Admetus. For Admetus was responsible for 
the death of Alcestis ; and again it was his hospitality that 
brought about her rescue. The " Reward of Virtue," we see, 
is a motive in the play ; but not so important as to constitute 
the chief theme, as has been suggested. This treatment 
of the character of Admetus was interesting, as it enabled 
Euripides to point out a serious defect in the traditional 
Admetus and contrast therewith a more humanly conceived 
character. Moreover, as was said above, it gave him the 
opportunity to champion the cause of woman, defend the 
rights of old age, and teach an important lesson in manliness 
and courage. This last was best done by reforming Ad- 
metus, who confesses his former mistake and stands forth 
a better man in the end. 

Viewed in this manner, the scene with Pheres is an essen- 
tial part of the drama; for not till Pheres had told Admetus 
how others regarded his conduct did he recognize his guilt. 
Up to this point Admetus had realized how empty life was 
without his dear wife, but had not yet seen that he himself 
was responsible for her death. That he should make a fierce 
attack on his father is necessary to show the old Admetus, 
at least as Euripides regarded him, and this scene is skilfully 
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worked out of the original legend, and it is only natural that 
he does not yield under the fire of his father's sharp invec- 
tive. But he remembers his words, and, on returning from 
the funeral, when the desolation of his home oppresses him, 
he at length sees himself as others see him. And very 
naturally his self-condemnation bursts forth under the sooth- 
ing words of the chorus, who, in their efforts to comfort him, 
say : aXX' Itraxras fiiorov ical yfrv^dv. This it is that touches 
him deeply. This was the reasoning that satisfied him at 
the time when Alcestis laid down her life for him. This 
satisfied the old Admetus. But now he had learned a great 
lesson, and accordingly Admetus in a speech makes a com- 
plete confession and acknowledgment of his guilt. 1 

" Friends, I account the fortune of my wife 
Happier than mine, albeit it seems not so, 
For nought of grief shall touch her any more, 
And glorious rest she finds from many toils. 
But I, unmeet to live, my doom outrun, 
Shall drag out bitter days. I know it now." 
" And if a foe I have, thus shall he scoff: 
' Lo there who basely liveth — dared not die, 
But whom he wedded gave, a coward's ransom, 
And 'scaped from Hades. Count ye him a man ? 
He hates his parents, though himself was loth 
To die ! ' such ill report, besides my griefs shall mine be." 

Admetus has now learned that people will despise him for 
permitting his wife to die for him and that they will despise 
him for hating his parents. The above speech certainly 
makes it clear that Admetus was regarded as having had the 
worst of the argument in his altercation with his father 
Pheres. The absurdity of his claims was the absurdity that 
Euripides recognized in the legend of the traditional Adme- 
tus. That he permitted a full expression of arguments to 
sustain the old position was necessary to fully expose it and 
successfully defeat it. We can admit that it was designed 
" to please a contentious and law-loving audience " ; we can 

1 Way's translation. 
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recognize the sophistical age that delighted in defending a 
weak case with specious arguments. We can also see the 
humor in the situation where the old Pheres represents out- 
raged common sense coupled with the natural instinct of self- 
preservation. But above all we see that this scene serves to 
produce the change in Admetus' character, which makes 
more acceptable the fortunate turn at the end and enables 
us the better to rejoice with him when at last he is made 
happy by the restoration of his Alcestis. 



